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HE recession is very much in the news 

as the federal government has passed 

or apparently is about to pass a num- 
ber of laws which could have the effect 
of injecting billions of dollars into the econ- 
omy (p. 116). The bills that have been 
approved involve $1,850 million for new 
housing and $1,800 million for the federal 
highway program. A number of other bills 
are being considered including one that has 
been passed by the senate authorizing $1 
billion for local public works projects in- 
cluding schools and hospitals as well as 
streets, sewers, and other municipal works. 

Beneficial as these measures may be, they 
will be of little help to those cities with 
immediate problems of unemployment and 
declining retail sales. The benefits of the 
federal spending will not be felt by the 
economy for many months. On the federal 
highway program, for example, it is esti- 
mated that it takes 18 to 24 months to 
survey, design, procure rights-of-way, and 
let the contracts for new roads. More than 
ever cities will have to take a critical look 
at their budget and expenditure programs. 
This is particularly true for those cities that 
rely on sales or income taxes for a sub- 
stantial portion of municipal revenue. 

The federal government is in the news 
in another area. A billboard law for federal 
highways has been passed following extended 
and often acrimonious debate (p. 117). The 
enactment represents a compromise between 
the points of view of those who wish to 
abolish billboards entirely and the interests 
represented by the outdoor advertising in- 
dustry. The act concerns municipal officials 
because many of the federal aid highways 


are projected, by urban connecting links, 
through incorporated municipalities, and 
billboard control in cities is largely left up 
to city governments. 

Increasing pressure is being applied on 
city councils, mayors, and city managers 
to conduct all meetings as public or open 
meetings (p. 116). At least 16 states are 
known to have “open meeting” laws, and 
14 of these states have passed such legisla- 
tion in the past six years. The pressure 
has been exerted largely by newspaper pub- 
lishers and editors who feel strongly that 
the “‘public’s right to know” is seriously 
hampered by any kind of closed or executive 
session of a local governing body. The cases 
that have received the most attention more 
often have been meetings of local school 
boards rather than meetings of city councils 
or county boards of commissioners. The 
open meeting laws, however, must apply 
to all local governments. 

The effect of such laws has been to limit 
the effectiveness of city council deliberations. 
Councilmen need to have sessions where 
they can talk among themselves informally, 
confidentially, and off the record. 

Unfortunately no compromise seems to 
be possible. A few cities have attempted 
informal sessions where newspapermen can 
attend for background information only. 
Some reporters refuse to attend such sessions 
because they feel they must be free to inter- 
pret and write up what they see and hear. 
The unfortunate result of such laws may 
be evasion. It is to be hoped that some 
middle ground can be found because it 
seems likely that these laws will increase 
and will be enforced. 
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The Challenge for the City Council 


Excerpts from talks made at the installation ceremonies for the new city commission 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, on November 12, 1957. 


Some Advice for the New Commission 
By WILLIS F. DUNBAR* 


Former City Commissioner, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


IHANK you for the opportunity to 

sing a swan song. First I want to say 

I have thoroughly enjoyed being a 
member of the city commission for six years 
and deeply appreciate the honor conferred 
upon me by the citizens of this city by three 
times electing me to the commission. 

I have a few comments on city affairs for 
whatever they are worth to the new com- 
mission. First, I believe we have an extraor- 
dinarily competent staff of city officials, 
we have one of the outstanding city man- 
agers in the nation. Our department heads, 
without exception, are able and dedicated 
public servants. This is so because they have 
been chosen without regard to petty po- 
litical considerations, because we have paid 
salaries and wages comparable to those paid 
by local industry, and because competent 
men and women like to work in a situation 
where they are reasonably free from political 
pressures. I hope the new commission will 
continue to encourage this high standard of 
public service by our city employees. 

You will have to be sure that their wages 
and salaries are kept up to the level that 
industry pays for similar services and what 
other cities pay. It is even more important 
that there be strict observance of section 7 
of our city charter, which reads in part as 
follows: “Neither the commission nor any 
of its members or committees shall dictate 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Dunbar is professor of his- 
tory at Western Michigan University and adviser on 
— affairs for the Fetzer Broadcasting Company. 

e presents daily news programs on television and 
does three radio programs a week on public affairs. 
He served three terms on the Kalamazoo City Com- 
mission from 1951 to 1957 and served as vice-mayor 


for two of the terms. He did not run for re-election 
in 1957. 


the appointment of any person to office or 
employment by the City Manager, or in any 
manner interfere with the City Manager to 
prevent him from exercising his judgment 
in the appointment of officers and employees 
in the administrative service. Except for the 
purpose of inquiry the Commission and its 
members shall deal with the administrative 
services solely through the City Manager, 
and neither the Commission nor any mem- 
ber thereof shall give orders to any of the 
subordinates of the City Manager.” 

Nothing is worse for our city than city 
commissioners who snoop into the affairs 
of our departments and attempt to throw 
their weight around in their contacts with 
the personnel of these departments. I believe 
it is the duty of the new commission to see 
that this section of the charter is observed by 
every member of the commission. 

There are important and serious problems 
ahead with which the new commission must 
deal. These deserve your careful and 
thoughtful consideration. I have been im- 
pressed on many occasions during the past 
six years with the amount of time spent by 
the commission on relatively unimportant 
matters while quite often we failed to give 
enough time to those matters which are im- 
portant. Partly this is because citizens often 
appear to be more concerned about little 
things than big things. They seem to be in- 
different to a city budget of several million 
dollars but easily become excited if someone 
proposes a new dog ordinance or cuts down 
some trees. 

The commission should do its best to stick 
to the really important issues it has to deal 
with. I think much can be done to this end 
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if the commission places its trust in its man- 
ager and department heads. If they are al- 
lowed to handle the administrative matters 
without interference by the commission, 
and if the commission keeps strictly to 
policy-making on vital matters, we will have 
good government. 

I would counsel the new members of the 
commission not to be too much influenced 
by the people who attend city commission 
meetings. All too often, those who come here 
are present because they want something 
which may or may not be in the general 
interest of all the citizens. They will always 
applaud you if you side with them. It some- 
times takes courage not to do so. But I would 
like to remind you that the people who 
have criticized the outgoing commission most 
severely during its meetings here during the 
past two years were soundly spanked by the 
electorate last Tuesday. They were repu- 
diated by overwhelming majorities. But 
I daresay they will be back. They have 
sought to make a farce of our commission 
meetings in the past. I think you should see 
to it that they do not succeed during the 
coming two years. 

The meetings of this commission should 
be conducted in an atmosphere which is 
both dignified and democratic. I think 
speakers from the floor ought to be heard 
only at the close of the meetings unless they 
are called on for comments by the mayor. 
They must not be denied freedom of speech 
or petition, but these liberties, like every 
other liberty, should not be allowed to be- 
come anarchy. The theater is the proper 
place for farces, not meetings of the city’s 
governing body. 

In regard to the problems which will con- 
front the new commission, I believe they 
should be tackled with courage and far- 
sightedness. Timidity on your part will 
make Kalamazoo just another city in the 
years ahead. Timid and cautious decisions 
will cost you the prestige which Kalamazoo 
has enjoyed in the past. The men who wrote 
our city charter were not timid; they were 
in their day courageous pioneers. They are 
worthy of emulation. 

I am thinking of the urban renewal pro- 
gram and the program for downtown de- 
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velopment which will come before you. 
Your decisions on these programs will de- 
termine what Kalamazoo will be like for a 
very long time. You will need to think ahead 
not just for months or years, but decades. 
This does not mean that everything should 
be done tomorrow. But there should be a 
great deal of long-range planning. 

As a result of the urban renewal program, 
the housing program which I had some part 
in starting has been shamefully neglected. 
This program had as its purpose the re- 
habilitation of housing through the enforce- 
ment of our housing code and through co- 
operative undertakings by neighborhoods. 
The things that have been accomplished in 
other cities have proved that amazing re- 
sults can be attained in improving housing 
conditions through the use of these methods. 
We have a lot of poor housing in Kal- 
amazoo, but it is scattered throughout the 
older parts of the city. Clearance is not the 
answer to this condition unless the poor 
housing predominates in a sizable area. 

I strongly urge the new commission to 
revitalize this housing rehabilitation pro- 
gram. It is my opinion that a separate 
housing inspection division should be set up 
in the building department, with liaison 
established with police and health depart- 
ments. You ought to have at least three or 
four housing inspectors. The citizens’ hous- 
ing commission should be revitalized in 
order to promote neighborhood coopera- 
tion. This will cost some money, but every 
housing inspector you employ will more 
than repay the cost of his salary through 
bringing about home improvements that 
will result in higher property valuations and 
hence more tax returns. Whatever happens 
in reference to urban renewal, I think this 
housing program should get high priority. 

In regard to extending municipal facili- 
ties and services to the newly annexed 
areas, there is no escape from increasing our 
bonded indebtedness. Within prudent limits, 
the construction of storm and sanitary 
sewers should be pushed forward. But I 
think that borrowing should be confined to 
capital improvements which will have a 
long life. 
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A couple of years back we borrowed 
money in anticipation of state highway 
revenues for resurfacing some of our badly 
neglected streets. I have come more and 
more to think that was a mistake. The 
maintenance of our streets, including widen- 
ing and resurfacing is a year-in and year-out 
expense and should be paid for on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. 

In the sanitary sewer bond issue program 
originally submitted to the commission. 
there were included items amounting to 
about $50,000 for the building of lateral! 
sewers. This is the kind of thing that should 
be paid for from current revenues. Although 
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the amount was relatively small, in relation 
to the total amount of the bond issue, the 
commission wisely insisted that these items 
be eliminated on principle. If you bond only 
for long-range improvements, not for im- 
provements which are recurring from year 
to year, you will be on safe ground. 

In conclusion I would like to extend my 
congratulations to the members of the new 
commission and to wish them every success 
in the work they are assuming. I suggest 
that the new commissioners lay in a liberal 
supply of aspirin, but I hope they enjoy the 
work of the commission half as much as I 


did. 


The Job Ahead for the New Commission 


By GLEN S. ALLEN, Jr.* 


Mayor, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


E ARE the 21st city commission 
to take office. What is the chal- 
lenge to us in the two years 
ahead? What must we do to successfully 
meet the challenge? The problems confront- 
ing the 21st commission are more difficult 
than those dealt with in the past two years. 
First, our land area has expanded 150 
per cent, but our assessed valuations within 
the area have increased by only 25 per cent. 
These new areas will pay their way for gen- 
eral services, such as fire, police, snow re- 
moval, and the like, but they are unable to 
carry the full cost of capital improvements 
such as storm sewers and the rather large 
portion of sanitary sewers which are not 
assessed and which the city has assumed. 
Second, each year the inflation factor 
increases the cost of city government by 
about 3 per cent on a budget of $5,000,000. 
This inflation factor on our last year’s budg- 
et means that the 21st commission will 
start out the new year with $150,000 more 
*Eprror’s Note: Mayor Allen has been a 
practicing attorney in Kalamazoo since 1941. He 
was first elected to the city commission in 1941 and 
has served continuously since that time except for a 
period of military service. He was first elected mayor 
in 1951 and was re-elected in 1953, 1955, and 1957. 
He is a lecturer in political science at Kalamazoo 
College and a trustee of the Michigan Municipal 
League. 


cost than last year, leaving $150,000 less 
available for public improvements. Each 
year private industries have increased 
wages and salaries by about 3 to 5 per cent. 
Unless the city makes some increases, we lose 
our best employees. We deliberately pay 
less than private industries because we feel 
there is greater security of employment, but 
we cannot lag too far behind. Some of the 
increased costs due to inflation are offset by 
additional assessed values coming from new 
construction, but it always seems that as- 
sessed values increase much more slowly 
than increased costs of materials and wages. 

Third, the 21st commission will not have 
available $1,600,000 which came from the 
sale of the light plant and which has been 
most useful to the outgoing commission in 
an expanded public improvement program. 

These three factors all combined lead to 
this over-all problem: How do we handle 
adequately this new large city of ours with- 
out substantially increasing taxes or without 
borrowing to a point where our credit 
reputation is impaired? 

Not only will this be the cardinal prob- 
lem for the 21st commission, but it will be 
the central problem for the next several 
commissions. 
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How do we solve it? There is no simple 
solution or easy formula. Obviously, public 
improvements don’t come free. Someone 
has to pay. While I cannot answer the prob- 
lem completely, I can suggest some general 
policies which must be followed if there is 
any solution to the problem at all. 

1. Keep our operating budget for general 
services at‘a minimum. | know that we can al- 
ways improve our services by adding a few 
more policemen, a few more firemen, a few 
more secretaries, a few more machines, a 
larger force account crew in parks and pub- 
lic works. With the Grand Prairie district 
now in the city and with our operating budg- 
et cut to the bone, we may have to make 
some increases in personnel, but we should 
hold such increases to the absolute mini- 
mum. 

2. Defer convenient but not necessary public 
improvements. For example, our parks depart- 
ment has plans for a swimming pool to fol- 
low the skating rink, but with swimming at 
Woods Lake, Milham Park, and proposed 
for Spring Valley Park, it would seem this 
is a luxury which could be deferred. There 


may be other building projects which, in the 
interest of doing the most necessary first, 
will have to be deferred or stretched out. I 
do not imply by this that Kalamazoo should 


stand still—much less, go backward. I 
simply mean that we should go forward but 
on a basis which we can afford. 

3. Adopt a long-range budget. This is the 
most important of the three policies. We 
could of course muddle through. We could 
handle each year as it comes, and if we need 
money, we could borrow and simply pass 
the accumulated problems on to the next 
commission. That is what many cities have 
done because they lacked political courage 
and faith in the electorate (which I believe 
one must have if democratic government is 
to survive) to meet their problems today. 
But this is not the way Kalamazoo has done 
nor the way we achieved our reputation for 
good government. 

Had we followed the “muddle through” 
practice, we shouldn’t have been the 
“Window of America” in 1957, or an “All 
American Honorable Mention City” in 
1956, nor would Professor Thorndike in 
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1928 have listed us as one of the 10 best 
communities in the United States. We have 
got to follow a long-range program. 

With one year’s experience with a much 
larger city area behind us, we are for the 
first time in a position to evaluate our long- 
range costs. This commission can survey the 
total costs and determine: (a) the estimated 
amount for operating expenses; (b) the 
minimum amount required for necessary 
public improvements, such as recreational 
facilities, new and widened streets, public 
buildings, and the like; and (c) the total 
amount required for sewers and the speed 
with which they can be constructed. We can 
then estimate our revenues, our normal in- 
crease in assessed valuations from new con- 
struction, and the annual loss from deprecia- 
tion. We can then set a tax rate which, over 
a 10-year period, would be required to 
handle this program. 

We should try and decrease our debt each 
year until such time as our total assessed 
valuations have substantially increased so as 
to allow additional debt. This will give 
us a sense of direction and will avoid deficit 
financing at a time when interest rates are 
high. We will know where we are going 
and how fast. It will permit private enter- 
prise to make its plans accordingly. 

This is the central problem confronting 
the new commission. Within it will fall other 
problems such as urban renewal, downtown 
renewal, ramp parking, and buses. 

We can take pride in the fact that Kal- 
amazoo, by making capital improvements in 
new areas, is doing today what other cities 
are postponing but will inevitably have to 
do. Urban areas surrounding the city re- 
quire capital improvements, and in those 
communities where the problem is post- 
poned, the future costs will be much greater 
and the problem more complex. 

We are the first big city in Michigan to 
encompass large new areas. We, the 21st 
commission, are the first to live under the 
full impact of the larger areas. The eyes of 
Michigan are upon us. Let us chart a clear 
and prudent course and resolutely stay with 
it. | am certain we shall be successful. 





The Council-Manager Plan in Europe 


By ORIN F. NOLTING 


Executive Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The European city manager, although more restricted by law, operates in 
practice like his counterpart in the United States and Canada. 


UROPE has almost as many council- 
manager Cities, towns, and counties as 
the United States and Canada.* Five 

European countries have 1,534 council- 
manager municipalities, and the United 
States has 1,522 and Canada 50. North 
America and Europe together have 3,126 
local governments with appointive chief 
administrators. 

On the continent, Germany has 1,263 
council-manager governments in the states 
of North Rhine-Westphalia and Lower Sax- 
ony. Included are 64 cities with populations 
of 40,000 or more and 61 cities of 20,000 
to 40,000. In addition, 119 counties have 
managers, 725 cities with populations of 
3,000 to 20,000, and 294 jurisdictions (amts) 
with populations of less than 3,000. The 
largest (more than 500,000) council-man- 
ager German cities are Hanover, Diisseldorf, 
Dortmund, and Cologne; 24 other cities 
have populations of 100,000 to 500,000. 

Finland with 144 council-manager mu- 
nicipalities has the next largest number. All 
of the 67 cities and towns are required by 
law to have managers. Rural municipalities 
have the option of appointing managers, and 
78, or 15 per cent, have done so, The largest 
council-manager city is Helsinki (421,000). 
Two other cities have slightly more than 

* Grateful acknowledgement is made to several 
municipal leaders for their generous help in fur- 
nishing information for this article: Aarne Eskola, 
director, Finnish Union of Rural Municipalities, 
Helsinki; Dr. Otto Ziebill and Dr. Walter Bauer, 
Association of German Cities and Towns, Cologne; 
Michael Lawless, Ministry of Local Government, 
Dublin, Ireland; Kjell T. Evers, executive director, 
Norwegian Union of Towns and Rural Municipali- 
ties, Oslo; Sixten Larsson, former secretary-general, 
and Per Langenfelt, staff member, Association of 
Swedish Rural Municipalities, Stockholm; and 
A. F. Leemans, assistant to the secretary-general, 


International Union of Local Authorities, The 
Hague, Netherlands. 


100,000 population each, 11 have between 
25,000 and 100,000, and the remaining 53 
places have less than 25,000 population. 

Norway is third with 55 of the 64 towns 
having managers. Only two have popula- 
tions of more than 100,000—Oslo with 
451,000 and Bergen with 114,000. Three 
other towns have populations of 25,000 to 
100,000, and the remaining towns have less 
than 25,000. All cities of 10,000 or more are 
required to have administrators unless the 
council decides otherwise. 

Sweden has 25 counties, all of which have 
managers. Only 11 of the 135 cities and 
towns have managers, and their populations 
range from 17,000 to 75,000. All but one of 
the 25 counties have populations of 100,000 
to 500,000. In addition six boroughs ranging 
in size from 7,000 to 22,000 have managers. 
Cities and towns are not within the jurisdic- 
tion of counties. 

In Ireland all 26 counties and four city- 
counties have managers. The largest city- 
county is Dublin (522,000), and three have 
populations of 25,000 to 75,000: Cork, 
Limerick, and Waterford. The 26 counties 
range in population from 35,000 to 266,000. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF PLAN 

The growth of the council-manager plan 
in Europe coincides with its development 
in the United States. In Germany after the 
end of the second world war the two states 
of North Rhine-Westphalia and Lower 
Saxony adopted a system of local govern- 
ment which combines some features of the 
town clerk system in British cities and the 
council-manager plan in the United States. 
The laws creating this plan became effective 
in 1946 and were amended in 1952 and 
1955. 
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In Norway the national government until 
1922 had direct administrative authority in 
municipalities, but it was not until 1938 that 
the position of municipal administrator was 
created. In Sweden a county first adopted 
the manager plan in 1917, the first city did 
so in 1920, and the first rural municipality 
in 1942. During this same period Finland, 
which became a sovereign state in 1917, 
passed a law creating “independent” mu- 
nicipalities which in 1927 were required to 
adopt the town-manager plan. The position 
of manager, however, was not created until 
1931. Rural municipalities in Finland did 
not appoint managers until 1950 and later. 

When Ireland broke from Britain, first as 
the Irish Free State in 1922 and later with 
the establishment of the Republic, the Irish 
looked to the United States for ideas on local 
government and adopted the council- 
manager plan. Cork first experimented with 
the manager system in 1929, followed in the 
next 10 years by the cities of Dublin, Limer- 
ick, and Waterford. In 1942 the county 
manager plan was put into effect in all 
counties. 


EXTENT oF Loca, AUTONOMY 


The system of local government in most 
countries in Europe is uniform on a national 
or state-wide basis for all municipalities or 
for special categories of local governments. 
Cities and towns generally do not have a 
choice as to the form of government. In 
Sweden, however, the appointment of a 
manager is optional for cities and towns but 
not for counties. Norwegian towns of less 
than 10,000 population may appoint an 
administrator. In Finland, municipalities 
may by council action create the post of 
manager, but the position can be abolished 
only with the approval of the national 
government. 

All of the counties in three countries have 
managers: Ireland, Germany (in two states), 
and Sweden. County jurisdiction does not 
extend to most of the cities over 40,000 in 
Germany and all of the cities and towns in 
Sweden. In the state of North Rhine- 
Westphalia, in Germany, counties are di- 
vided into jurisdictions (amts) each of which 
has from one to 20 villages that have less 
than 3,000 population. Each amt has a 
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manager, and the smaller villages that join 
the amt district come under the administra- 
tive supervision of the amtdirektor whose 
duties are similar to those of the manager in 
the larger towns. 

All local governments in Ireland are con- 
trolled by the national government’s depart- 
ment of local government, but laws passed 
in 1955 have tended to increase the author- 
ity and responsibility of the local councils. 
The council, for example, may require the 
manager to inform it of actions taken or 
being taken. While the manager has much 
executive responsibility, the council can 
deny funds and of course determine policies. 


THe Mayor AnD CouncIL 

The mayor of a council-manager city or 
county has no administrative duties. He is 
a member of the governing body which, as 
in the United States and Canada, is re- 
sponsible for legislative as well as adminis- 
trative actions. The mayor is selected by the 
council from its membership for a one- or 
two-year term. He presides at council meet- 
ings, represents the municipality in its ex- 
ternal affairs, and carries out other duties 
which are mainly ceremonial and social. 
Municipal policies and programs are seldom 
initiated by the mayor but rather by council 
committees, by the administrative com- 
mittee of the council, or by the administra- 
tor. 

Local governing bodies are large, and the 
number of members varies with the popula- 
tion. In Finland councils range in size from 
13 members in places of less than 1,000 up 
to 77 councilmen in cities over 400,000. In 
Sweden the governing bodies of cities and 
counties range from 25 to 70 and in Norway 
from 13 to 85. The larger German cities have 
60 or more councilmen. 

Voters elect only members of the council. 
The mayor in the larger cities receives some 
pay, but councilmen are unpaid. Council- 
men are not called “officials.” All officials 
and other administrative personnel are ap- 
pointed. Councilmen are elected by pro- 
portional representation for four-year terms 
in Finland, Norway, and Sweden, while 
German city councils are elected on 
partisan ballots for four-year terms. 
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Local governing bodies generally meet 
about once a month. Councils in the larger 
towns and cities in Sweden, for example, 
meet eight to 10 times a year. In the smaller 
places fewer sessions are held; county coun- 
cils meet normally only about once a year 
for about one week. German city councils 
are required to meet at least once every two 
months but in practice usually meet month- 
ly. 

Because of large councils the municipali- 
ties in some countries have an executive 
committee or board selected by the council. 
In Finnish cities the administrative board is 
headed by the manager. In Norway the 
board is composed of one-fourth of the 
councilmen. In Sweden the executive board 
consists of five to 12 members selected for 
four-year terms which do not coincide with 
the terms of the councilmen. 

The executive board in Swedish cities 
supervises other council committees and is 
the general planning organ. The council 
normally cannot determine a policy before 
the executive board has had an opportunity 
to examine the proposal. Sessions of the 


executive board are not public, but minutes 
of the meetings are available to anyone. 
Councillors who are members of the execu- 
tive board are paid a per diem of $2 to $4 
while attending sessions of the board. 


Tue Postr1on OF MANAGER 


The duties and responsibilities of Euro- 
pean managers are similar to those of man- 
agers in the United States and Canada. 
American managers would feel quite at 
home in discussing management with their 
counterparts in Europe. The position is one 
of great importance, and most managers are 
career administrators. They have high per- 
sonal qualifications and broad training and 
experience.The manager is the highest and 
most important administrative official. 
Managers of the larger cities and counties 
have had distinguished careers in govern- 
ment. By tradition they generally have legal 
training, but more emphasis is now placed 
on other kinds of university education. The 
managers of the larger German cities usual- 
ly have higher degrees in political economy 
and jurisprudence. 
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The manager is appointed by the council, 
and he need not be a resident. He is ap- 
pointed for an indefinite term except in 
Germany where the appointment is for 12 
years. In Ireland managers are appointed 
by the council on the recommendation of the 
Local Appointments Commission which is 
an independent statutory body created by 
the national government. The chief ad- 
ministrator in Finland and Ireland is 
referred to as the manager, in Norway as the 
municipal administrator, and in Germany 
and Sweden as a city or county director, 
although the Germans prefer the term of 
manager. 

Managers of the larger cities generally are 
required by law to have one or more as- 
sistant managers, as for example in Ger- 
many, Finland, and Ireland. Such as- 
sistants in German cities are appointed for 
12-year terms. 

The county manager in Ireland has the 
unique distinction of being the manager also 
for every borough, urban district, town, and 
for every board and other joint body whose 
functional area is wholly within the county. 
Where the area of a joint body extends into 
two or more counties the minister for local 
government decides which county manager 
shall administer that agency. 

The manager has over-all responsibility 
for most municipal activities. This respon- 
sibility in some instances is shared with the 
administrative committee or board of the 
council. The manager usually prepares the 
agenda for the council meeting, prepares 
resolutions for council action, attends meet- 
ings of the council, participates in discus- 
sions, makes recommendations on matters 
of policy, carries out the actions of the coun- 
cil, and makes reports. 

Only the manager has direct access to the 
council as a whole. Department heads 
usually attend council meetings only when 
invited to do so. In Finland all reports and 
other matters that come before the council 
are prepared by the administrative board of 
which the manager is chairman. 

In German cities the manager is required 
by law to object to what he believes are il- 
legal actions of the council; if the manager 
and council cannot agree in such cases the 
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state must decide. The manager is also 
obliged to participate in council committee 
meetings but usually delegates this to one 
of his assistants. He defends and explains 
actions of the department heads at council 
meetings. He keeps the mayor fully in- 
formed of all important municipal business. 
The manager is responsible for the day- 
to-day supervision and direction of munici- 
pal affairs, and he coordinates the work of 
several departments. Managers usually have 
an important role with respect to the 
mandatory functions imposed upon cities by 
national or state law. When such laws are 
enforced by local governments, cities are 
subject to state administrative supervision to 
insure compliance with the law. As in the 
United States and Canada the manager, as 
a professional official, does not make any 
public display of his political sympathies. 
Department heads, in contrast to the 
practice in the United States and Canada, 
are appointed by the council upon the rec- 
ommendation of the manager. In practice 
the council generally makes no appoint- 
ments without the recommendation of the 


manager. In Sweden department heads and 
other top administrative personnel are se- 
lected by the manager and appointed by the 
executive board of the council. 


In Germany when a department head or 
other top administrative and technical of- 
ficial is to be appointed, the manager pre- 
pares a list of those qualified and recom- 
mends the person he thinks best suited for 
the position. This goes to the council per- 
sonnel committee and the committee in turn 
presents its decision to the entire council for 
final action. Thus top officials are named, 
promoted, and released on the basis of a 
council resolution, almost always on the 
recommendation of the manager. In prac- 
tice the manager recommends and the coun- 
cil confirms appointments. 

In all countries the council generally 
cannot infringe on the control of the man- 
ager over officials and employees. Officials 
and employees below the rank of depart- 
ment head are selected by the manager or 
by the department head. All administrative 
officials are responsible to the manager and 
are supervised and directed by him. Depart- 
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ment heads do not consider themselves re- 
sponsible to the council. They are nonpar- 
tisan and do not leave with changes in the 
political composition of the council. 

The annual budget is prepared by the 
manager and is submitted to the council di- 
rectly or through the executive board or 
committee of the council. In German cities 
the finance director under the supervision of 
the manager prepares budget estimates 
which he obtains with justifications from the 
department heads. The finance director re- 
views the estimates, discusses them with de- 
partment heads, makes necessary changes in 
line with council policy, and then goes over 
the estimates with the city manager after 
which the budget is put into final shape and 
presented to the council by the manager. 
The annual budget together with the capital 
budget is then published, and after a public 
hearing the council takes final action. 

To remove the manager from office is 
somewhat more difficult than in the United 
States and Canada. In Ireland the council 
may suspend the manager pending a hear- 
ing and may remove him from office with 
the consent of the minister for local govern- 
ment. In Norway the manager may be re- 
moved by the council at any time, but the 
manager may appeal to the appropriate 
minister in the central government, and the 
minister’s decision is final. The manager in 
Sweden can be removed for misfeasance or 
malfeasance, but after he has been in office 
for 10 years he cannot be dismissed unless 
his position becomes unnecessary. In Fin- 
land a three-fourths vote of the council is 
required for the removal of a manager, and 
this action must be submitted to the pro- 
vincial administration (governor) for ap- 
proval. 

The manager like other officials is guaran- 
teed a pension upon retirement. Retirement 
benefits are transferable, as in Germany for 
example, from one city to another and be- 
tween levels of government. A German city 
manager who retires at the age of 65 and has 
30 years or more of government service re- 
ceives 75 per cent of his last annual pay. 


SUMMARY 


The council-manager system in Europe 
differs little from the system known in the 
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United States and Canada. In Ireland, 
however, the council does not have a free 
hand in the selection and removal of the 
manager. In Germany he is appointed for a 
definite term of office. The manager’s con- 
trol over personnel seems somewhat re- 
stricted. The annual budget is not always 
prepared by the manager. But these and 
other differences are to a large extent legal. 
In practice his duties and responsibilities are 
similar to those of his counterpart in North 
America. 

The adoption of the council-manager 
plan in Europe is recognition of the need for 
appointive professional administration. The 
rapid growth of urban population in both 
Europe and America has made the city one 
of the principal service-giving institutions. 
The number, diversity, cost, and technical 
character of these many services require an 
integrated organization in order that co- 
ordinated, effective, and economical service 
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can be provided. This goal is achieved by 
centralizing responsibility for administra- 
tive affairs in a manager professionally 
trained for the job of administration. Demo- 
cratic control of local government is main- 
tained because the council decides policy, 
determines revenues and expenditures, and 
controls the manager. 

Municipal administrators everywhere are 
professional men interested in increasing 
their proficiency on the job. Advancement in 
their career depends on successful perform- 
ance. The exchange of ideas, experiences, 
and management techniques is facilitated 
through their professional organization, the 
International City Managers’ Association, 
and also through the national organizations 
of municipalities in their countries and the 
International Union of Local Authorities at 
The Hague. The goal of the administrator is 
effective performance of public services that 
the citizens want. 


What the City Council Expects from the Manager 


By HAROLD HENSON* 
Mayor, Wickenburg, Arizona 


The city council expects the city manager to develop professionally and to 
provide the vision for a better city. 


EFORE much can be done about set- 
ting forth the expectations that a city 
council has for its city manager, we 

should re-establish what a manager is. In 
theory he is to be a professionally trained 
man for the technical job of administration. 
The council-manager plan is a system of 
municipal government that was created to 
blend the best of both democratic practices 
and efficiency in government. Through the 
professionally trained manager, cities hope 

* Eprror’s Notre: Mayor Henson is a teacher in 
the Wickenburg public schools, has served on the 
town council since 1954, and is a a president of 
the League of Arizona Cities and Towns. He holds 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Arizona State 
College with major work in education and political 
science. This article was presented by Mayor Hen- 
son as a talk at the annual meeting of the Arizona 


City Managers’ Association in Casa Grande in 
February. 


to acquire the efficiency and effectiveness of 
good business practices. 

Political factors determining policy are to 
be handled by the city council. The man- 
ager is supposed to be able to work with a 
real degree of immunity from political con- 
siderations, while the councilman’s thinking 
is guided by a multitude of political phe- 
nomena which pull and push him this way 
and that. The manager is one who carefully 
plans his course of action, realistically, using 
every bit of technical know-how at his com- 
mand. The council determines what it 
wants done, and the manager determines 
how it is to be done. 

Just as we seek out a doctor to treat ills 
which require special treatment, or as we 
seek a lawyer specially trained in legal 
matters, a city council should seek a special- 
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ist in municipal matters. The council should 
want to employ a manager who can bring to 
the community those techniques and know- 
how that the city would not otherwise find. 

No clear line can be drawn between 
policy and administrative matters, and, if 
the council has employed the best kind of 
manager, the councilmen would be foolish 
indeed not to seek assistance in their policy 
problems. A council with some aggressive- 
progressive programs, teamed with an able 
and effective manager, is a combination 
which will bring untold advantages to a 
community. 

Division of Duties. Being realists, we know 
that such team work isn’t the easiest thing 
in the world to accomplish. However, much 
can be done toward such a happy circum- 
stance, especially by the manager. If, at a 
very early meeting with a newly elected 
council, the manager presents an outline of 
his own duties, functions, and responsibili- 
ties, and explains and illustrates as effec- 
tively as he knows how the potentials of 
close team work, success will be within their 
grasp. 

A city council that clearly understands 
ts powers, duties, and responsibilities is a 
most valuable factor to a good manager and 
a successful city. Furthermore, an early 
understanding of the division of authorities 
and responsibilities can go a long way 
toward avoiding the irritating multitudes of 
little problems. 

Manager Characteristics. What are some of 
the general characteristics a city council 
likes to see in the city manager? 

A councilman likes to see a manager who 
is constantly striving to improve himself in 
his profession. He is a man who is keeping 
up with the times. He is aware of new 
thinking on old problems; new ways of do- 
ing things; and new developments in meth- 
ods, tools, and equipment. He knows what is 
happening in other cities and what other 
managers are trying to do. He is an active 
member in professional organizations that 
can help him grow in his field. 

A city council wants a manager who is a 
master of his trade, for mastery creates re- 
spect and confidence. Without these two 
qualities, no manager can long survive. A 
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council expects—a council demands—a 
manager in whom they can have the utmost 
confidence and one who will not bring 
embarrassment to himself or to the council. 

The council wants a manager who can 
win and hold the respect of his subordinates. 
They are very much aware of the morale of 
the city employees. They like a manager 
who can develop enthusiasm among his 
staff and employees, a manager who can 
make civic pride and civic service look like 
fringe benefits. Enthusiasm is contagious, 
and, if the manager has it, it is very likely 
to spread to the rest of the employees. 

An ambitious and aggressive council will 
want a manager with imagination and vision 
who initiates new plans and programs for the 
council and the community to consider for 
their own improvement. 

The council will expect the manager to 
develop a good, honest public relations pro- 
gram concerning the operations and ad- 
ministration of the city. He will keep the em- 
ployees as well as the public informed of cur- 
rent programs and future goals that have 
been established. The council and the public 
should always be made aware of possible fu- 
ture difficulties as well as current ac- 
complishments. Sudden or surprising prob- 
lems will very likely reflect poor planning 
and tend to lessen confidence in the ad- 
ministration. 

A council will appreciate a manager who 
has created within himself a firm and strict 
set of democratic principles as a personal 
guide, a man who always reflects his belief 
in the importance of each citizen in the com- 
munity and divorces himself from all forms 
of cynicism. 

Any man who finds himself in the role of a 
city manager should recognize his most 
enviable position. Few men are given the 
opportunity to influence so directly the wel- 
fare of his fellow men—to leave a mark upon 
our society that later generations can refer 
back to and declare that the community is 
indeed a better place to live because he was 
there. 

A council wants a manager who, be- 
cause of his love for his fellow men, is able to 
see the wondrous horizon across the top of 
his planning board. 
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Federal Anti-Recession Laws 
Affecting Municipalities 


HE federal government has passed or is 

considering several major anti-recession 
bills which will affect municipal govern- 
ments. On April 1 the President signed an 
emergency housing bill which provides for 
$1,850 million to stimulate the construction 
of 200,000 new housing units. Specifically 
the bill provides for the purchase of $1,550 
million in new home mortgages, authorizes 
loans of $300 million on veterans’ housing, 
increases maximum interest rates on G.I. 
mortgages from 4.50 to 4.75 per cent, and 
lowers the minimum down payment on 
homes insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

On April 3 Congress voted $1,500 million 
in new funds for the federal highway con- 
struction program to be distributed among 
the states. The states are required to con- 
tribute another $300 million for grant eligi- 
bility. The government also has made avail- 
able in July, 1958, an additional $1,600 
million in highway grants which was not 
scheduled for release until December, 1958. 

Several other anti-recession bills affecting 
local governments have been proposed in 
Congress. A bill (S. 3502) has been intro- 
duced to extend the Federal Airport Act for 
six years which calls for the annual au- 
thorization of $100 million plus an addi- 
tional separate fund of $75 million for fiscal 
1959 for construction projects. Senate bill, 
3548, requests an additional $500 million for 
urban renewal under Title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949. 

A measure is before the House of Rep- 
resentatives which will enlarge federal 
grants for individual construction of sewage 
treatment works up to 50 per cent or $500,- 
000 of cost (whichever is smaller), increase 
federal funds available to $1,500 million, 
and raise the yearly grants to $150 million. 
The President has recommended increasing 
to $121 million for fiscal 1959 the funds 
available under the Hill-Burton Act to stim- 
ulate hospital construction. 


The Douglas-Payne Bill is readied for in- 
troduction to the Senate which would au- 
thorize the President to designate any 
county, municipality, or parts of both as an 
industrial redevelopment area providing 
such an area has had a minimum of 6 per 
cent unemployment for 18 of the past 24 
months. The act would provide a $150 mil- 
lion revolving loan fund for industrial rede- 
velopment, a $100 million revolving loan 
fund for public facilities, annual outright 
grants of $50 million, and $3.5 million an- 
nually for technical assistance. 


Increased Interest in Open 
Meetings of Public Bodies 


IRGINIA joins several other states 

which recently have adopted laws to 
provide for greater accessibility by their citi- 
zens to public meetings and public records. 
The Virginia general assembly has passed a 
resolution deploring unnecessary secrecy at 
every level of government except in cases of 
national security and public welfare, protec- 
tion of the privacy of the individual, and the 
premature disclosure of information which 
would be harmful to the public interest. 

At least 16 states now have open meet- 
ings legislation of general character, and 14 
of them have enacted such legislation within 
the past six years. In the past year, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Pennsylvania have taken some action regu- 
lating secret sessions and closed records. 

In Connecticut all meetings of adminis- 
trative and executive boards, commissions, 
and agencies, of any corporate governmen- 
tal body are open and their votes recorded 
in the minutes. Records are available for 
public scrutiny. Pennsylvania allows closed 
executive meetings but calls for open meet- 
ings before any official action can be valid. 
Illinois demands open meetings for govern- 
ing bodies except those concerned with ac- 
quisition and sale of property or employment 
or dismissal of an employee. Minnesota re-° 
quires local governing body meetings, in- 
cluding executive sessions, to be open to 
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the public; while California amended its 
law to allow executive sessions involving 
public officers’ appointment and dismissal. 

Arguments, however, have been brought 
against unrestricted open meetings and open 
records. Jenkins Lloyd Jones, editor of the 
Tulsa Tribune and recent president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
emphasized in a lecture, delivered at the 
University of Kansas that it was not neces- 
sary for all public affairs to be conducted 
in the open. He stated: “For it is only 
behind closed doors that most politicians. . . 
honestly express their views and try to get 
to the meat of the question. ... No sound 
policy is decided upon without frank ex- 
changes of views, and a frank exchange 
of views is rarely reached with the press 
looking over the shoulders of the policy- 
makers.” 


Adopts Sewer Service Charge 
Based on Water Use 


ANSAS- City, Missouri, recently 


adopted a sewer service charge based 
on water usage for residential, commercial, 


and industrial customers. 

The charge went into effect in January 
and provides a monthly rate for residential 
users based on 32 per cent of the average 
water bill for the winter one-third of the 
year. For most customers this averages to 25 
per cent of the monthly water bill on a year- 
around basis. The average cost per year per 
residential customer will be about $7.10. 
Commercial and industrial customers will 
pay on the basis of 17 per cent of the current 
water bill. For most concerns this will be 
about $25 per year. 

Provisions are made for unusual cases on 
figuring the charges. Persons in establish- 
ments not connected to a city sewer and not 
having a sewer available are exempt from 
the sewer charge. This sewer service charge 
can be adjusted where engineering esti- 
mates can show that an unusual quantity of 
water consumed does not enter the sewage 
system. The sewer service charge will apply 
for establishments with a private water sup- 
ply that is discharged eventually into the 
City sewers. 
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The sewer service charge was adopted by 
the city council by ordinance after consider- 
ing a report and recommendations prepared 
by the research and budget department (see 
City Hall Bookshelf). The survey included 
consultation with other city departments, a 
review of ordinances in other cities, checking 
materials from national professional organi- 
zations, and conferences with consulting en- 
gineers who are currently preparing sewer- 
age studies for Kansas City. The report also 
included an extensive analysis of garbage 
collection charges, but the city council de- 
cided to defer action on this type of charge 
for the time being.—G. M. Rossuns, direc- 
tor, research and budget department, Kan- 
sas City. 


Enacts Law To Restrict Billboards 
on Federal Aid Highways 


ILLBOARDS and highway signs can be 

regulated on the new federal aid high- 
way system following passage of an amend- 
ment to the federal highway act in April, 
1958. The amendment, however, suspends 
this control for those portions of the federal 
highway and adjacent property which pass 
through incorporated areas subject to mu- 
nicipal authority or through areas specifi- 
cally used for industrial and commercial 
purposes. 

The federal act states that it shall be ‘“‘na- 
tional policy” to limit the erection of signs 
within 660 feet of the edge of the right-of- 
way to those signs that are directional or of- 
ficial, advertise the sale of property on which 
they are located, advertise activities con- 
ducted within 12 miles, or are of specific 
interest to the traveling public. 

The Secretary of Commerce has the au- 
thority to enter into agreements with indi- 
vidual state highway departments to pro- 
mote this policy. Highways within a munici- 
pality’s jurisdiction may be excluded upon 
application by the state and approval by the 
Secretary of Commerce. A state that con- 
forms to the agreement will be given a bonus 
of one-half of 1 per cent of the total cost of 
the federal highway construction within its 
boundaries thus raising total federal grants 
to 90.5 per cent of costs. 
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A state also can be reimbursed for pur- 
chase or condemnation of adjacent lands to 
the right-of-way of a project in order to en- 
force its billboard regulations. The limit of 
the reimbursement is 5 per cent of the total 
cost of the project. 

Neither the bonus nor reimbursement 
provisions shall apply to any part of the 
rights-of-way acquired before July 1, 1956. 


Publishes Roster of Young Men 
Interested in Municipal Work 


IXTY-SEVEN young men under the 
age of 30 are interested in assistantships 
in city managers’ offices. Another 81 univer- 
sity graduates who will receive master’s de- 
grees in public administration this spring 
will be available for internships in city man- 
agers’ offices. The International City Man- 
agers’ Association has issued a roster (see 
City Hall Bookshelf) listing the names of 
these individuals, colleges attended, mailing 
addresses, and (for those seeking assistant- 
ships) work experience and salary desired. 
Nearly all of the men seeking assistant- 
ships presently are employed. Thirty-two 
have or shortly will receive graduate degrees 
in public administration; 24 have bachelor’s 
degrees with additional evening courses in 
municipal management; 10 have had some 
graduate work but no degree; and one has 
no college degree. Desired salaries range 
from a low of $3,300 to a high of $9,000. 
The 81 new graduates are from 19 universi- 
ties located in all sections of the country. 
Some of the universities with the number of 
interested students are: Pennsylvania, 14; 
Kansas, 11; Minnesota, eight; Michigan, 
seven; Syracuse, six; and California at Los 
Angeles, five. 


City Bond Commission Aids 
on Debt Financing 


MUNICIPAL bond commission has 
been established by ordinance in Nor- 

folk, Virginia, to advise the city council on 
bonded indebtedness and long-term finan- 
cial planning. The commission consists of 
five members appointed by the city council 
for three-year terms and three ex officio 
members: the mayor, city manager, and 
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city auditor. The five appointed members 
are men holding responsible executive posi- 
tions in Norfolk banks. 

The duties of the commission are to survey 
annual debt requirements and develop esti- 
mates of legal bonding capacity for the 10- 
year period ending in 1968; to forecast the 
financial feasibility of issuing bonds during 
the five-year period ending in 1963; to make 
annual recommendations on bond issues and 
the amount to be issued in relation to public 
improvement projects; and to provide ad- 
vice to the city council on the technical as- 
pects of issuing bonds including the best 
time of the year for issuance, the preparation 
of the bond prospectus, and other actions 
which might improve the rating of the 
bonds and the securing of better bids. 

The commission held its first meeting in 
March and discussed a schedule of future 
capital improvements estimated at some- 
where between $35,000,000 and $50,000,- 
000, the doubling of the city assessment on 
property and cutting the tax rate in half, and 
the early needs for bond revenue. Doubling 
the assessed value and halving the tax rate 
would give the city more leeway for issuing 
bonds since the debt limit is fixed at 18 per 
cent of assessed valuation. It is expected that 
the commission will provide valuable assist- 
ance to the city in its long-term financial 
planning.—TuHomas F. MaxwBLL, city man- 
ager, Norfolk. 


Reports Reductions in Police 
and Fire Work Weeks 


TA compiled for the forthcoming 
1958 Municipal Year Book show signifi- 
cant decreases in the median work week for 
policemen and firemen in cities over 10,000 
population. Police patrolmen now work a 
median of 42 hours a week which is a reduc- 
tion of six hours over the 1957 average work 
week. A total of 103 cities reported work 
week reductions for policemen in 1957. Fire- 
men now work a median of 67 hours a 
week, which is the first reduction from the 
previous average of 72 hours since 1947. A 
total of 112 cities reported work week reduc- 
tions for firemen in 1957. 
The median number of police employees 
is 1.59 per 1,000 population for all cities 
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over 10,000 population and ranges from 1.52 
in cities of 10,000 to 25,000 to 2.71 for cities 
over 500,000 population. The median num- 
ber of fire department employees is 1.46 per 
1,000 inhabitants and ranges from 1.26 in 
cities of 10,000 to 25,000 to 1.80 for cities of 
100,000 to 250,000. Per capita expenditures 
(median) for police protection range from 
$16.25 in cities over 500,000 to $8.36 in 
cities of 10,000 to 25,000. Per capita expend- 
itures (median) for fire protection range 
from $9.27 in cities over 500,000 to $6.87 in 
cities of 10,000 to 25,000. 

The 1958 Municipal Year Book also will 
contain information on police department 
salaries and expenditures, use of one-man 
patrol cars, use of school crossing guards, 
and utilization of patrol cars in traffic and 
patrol assignments. This publication also 
will show statistics on fire department sal- 
aries and expenditures, utilization of firemen 
for fire inspection duties, and number of 
pieces of first-line fire fighting equipment. 


Voters Approve Bond Issues for 
Public Improvements 


IXTY-TWO per cent of the eligible 
voters in Tacoma, Washington, turned 
out on March 11 to give substantial ap- 
proval to a large-scale public improvement 
program for city, park, and school projects. 
The bonds approved total $12,712,000. 
The city government issues, all general 
obligation bonds, totaled $8,236,000. The 
purpose, amount of bond issue, and favor- 
able vote for the municipal improvements 
were as follows: storm drains, $2,775,000, 73 
per cent; streets and bridges, $3,923,000, 
73 per cent; street lights, $1,040,000, 75 per 
cent; public buildings, $148,000, 61 per 
cent; and airports, $350,000, 57 per cent. 
The first four issues met statutory require- 
ments of a 60 per cent favorable vote with 
a total vote of at least 50 per cent of those 
who voted in the last state general election. 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 
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The airport referendum required only a 
simple majority. 

In addition the Metropolitan Park Dis- 
trict received approval for a special millage 
levy for $88,000 for park improvements, and 
the school board received approval for 
two proposals: school construction bonds 
amounting to $2,813,000 and a special 
millage levy of $1,575,000 for maintenance 
and operation. The only issue to lose was a 
Metropolitan Park District proposal of 
$300,000 for a municipal golf course. 

A big factor in selling the bond issues was 
the work of 225 citizens who formed the 
Citizens’ Committee for Tacoma’s Future 
Development. This group worked for five 
weeks studying the capital improvements 
program developed by the city planning 
commission and the staff of the city man- 
ager. The committee was organized into an 
executive committee and 11 subcommittees 
on finance, publicity and promotion, sewers 
and drains, streets and bridges, and other 
areas. 

The final report of the citizens’ com- 
mittee called for a six-year capital improve- 
ment program costing $28,000,000. Priorities 
were recommended, and the bond issues 
were placed on the ballot for March 11. 

A descriptive pamphlet was mailed to al- 
most 50,000 homes and apartments, and a 
speaker’s bureau was organized to present 
talks to 125 clubs and other groups through- 
out the city. Almost all civic and professional 
organizations endorsed the program includ- 
ing the chamber of commerce, the central 
labor council, and the Pierce County Taxa- 
tion Bureau. The bond issues were given 
wide coverage in newspapers, radio, and 
television. On election day more than 400 
women volunteers phoned everyone in the 
telephone directory to remind them to get 
out and vote on the bond issues. The citi- 
zens’ committee worked closely with park 
and school officials to promote all of the 
bond issues. 
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Adopts Major Medical Insurance 

ARTFORD, Connecticut, has adopted ma- 

jor medical insurance for city employees 
to supplement hospital and surgical insurance 
now provided. The major medical plan became 
effective April 1 and covers all city employees. 
The premiums are paid entirely by the city gov- 
ernment. The plan provides for a deductible 
amount to be paid by the employee based on an- 
nual earnings. The deductible amount is $150 for 
employees earning less than $7,500 per year and 
$250 for employees making $7,500 or more. The 
plan pays 75 per cent of all expenses over the de- 
ductible amount up to a maximum of $5,000 for 
any one cause. The coverage includes hospital 
medical services in semi-private accommoda- 
tions, physicians’ services wherever rendered, 
X-ray and laboratory fees, medical supplies, 
drugs, and most other medical services. Dental 
work, hearing aids, eye glasses, and eye examina- 
tions are specifically excluded. City employees 
will be polled in May to see if they wish to have 
the coverage extended to their families. If 75 per 
cent of the employees agree to monthly payroll 
deductions, the plan will be extended at a rate of 
$1.20 per month per family. 


Open Occupancy Ordinance 

The Minneapolis city council decided on Feb- 
ruary 28 to wait and see with respect to adopting 
an open occupancy ordinance applicable to for- 
sale and rental housing in the city. A report on 
the subject has been prepared for the council 
committee on ordinances and legislation by Re- 
search Engineer Nathan Harris. The report re- 
viewed state and local government legislation, the 
recently enacted New York City ordinance pro- 
hibiting discrimination in publicly and privately 
owned housing, factual information on discrimi- 
nation in Minneapolis, and experience with inter- 
racial housing in other major cities. The report 
includes pros and cons on the proposed ordinance 
which would have prohibited “discriminatory 
practice in the sale, purchase, lease, financing, 
use or occupancy of housing accommodations 
based on race, color, religious creed, national 
origin, or ancestry.” The council committee 
withheld action on the ordinance after a city at- 


torney had presented a written opinion express- 
ing doubts as to its constitutionality and also to 
await further information from an interim com- 
mission of the state legislature which is studying 
the question on a state-wide basis. 


Predicts Record Bond Sales 


Forecasts for the future municipal bond mar- 
ket are very optimistic based upon 1957 sales and 
preliminary figures for the first five weeks in 
1958. In 1957, the total volume of municipal 
bond sales was $6,925 million, only $44 million 
short of 1954, the record year. Federal loans 
to state and local governments actually raised the 
total to $7,135 million. January, 1958, estab- 
lished a new record for that month with the sale 
of $767 million in state and local bonds. This 
represents nearly a 16 per cent increase over the 
January, 1957, sales of $662 million. On Feb- 
ruary 4, 1958, $104 million, involving over 20 
issues, was sold. Predictions are that sales in 1958 
will exceed 1957 and even may produce a record 
year. 


Parking Validation Plan 

A merchants validation plan has doubled the 
turnover in two city-owned off-street parking lots 
in Evanston, Illinois. Spot checks have shown 
that each parking space is averaging about 10 
cars per day compared to five cars per day before 
the validation plan went into effect. The cham- 
ber of commerce purchases validation stamps 
from the city and sells them to participating 
merchants in the area. The merchants then give 
the stamps to their customers for parking. The 
stamps are in 30-minute denominations and cost 
five cents each. The lots are equipped with auto- 
matic ticket ejector machines and entrance 
gates. The net revenue to the city is not expected 
to increase, despite the larger turnover, because 
of the increased expenses for the installation of 
special equipment and higher operating costs. 


Reports for City Council 
Progress towards a better city will be empha- 
sized in monthly reports to the city council in 
Sioux City, Iowa, prepared by City Manager 
Cornelius Bodine, Jr. The first ‘report, dated 
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March 15, 1958, stressed that the format was ex- 
perimental and might be changed on the basis of 
experience. The report is intended to eliminate 
most of the routine material covered in monthly 
operating reports from city departments. The 
first report was developed under six broad head- 
ings of customer communication, research and 
innovation, community planning, organization 
and leadership, employee development and 
teamwork, and work performance and results. 
The section on customer communication, for ex- 
ample, covered such subjects as conferences with 
citizens; study reports on industrial development; 
letters to the editor on city business; citizen com- 
plaints and service requests; newspaper, radio, 
and television coverage of city affairs; speeches 
by councilmen, the mayor, and other city of- 
ficials; ceremonial functions attended by the 
mayor, councilmen, and the manager; and tax 
leaflets and other publications issued by the 
city. 


Administrative Performance Award 

Beverly Hills, California, was designated as the 
1958 award winner for outstanding administra- 
tive performance by the Los Angeles metropoli- 
tan chapter of the American Society for Public 
Administration. Beverly Hills was selected from 
cities in the Los Angeles area on the basis of work 
in organization, finance administration, budget- 
ing, long-range planning, public reporting, and 
other achievements. Beverly Hills is the third city 
to receive the award. In prior years the awards 
have been made to Inglewood and Glendale. 
The presentation was made at a banquet in 
Beverly Hills on April 3 which was attended by 
160 persons. Principal speaker for the evening 
was Dr. Henry Reining, Jr., immediate past- 
president of the American Society of Public Ad- 
ministration and dean of the school of public 
administration at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 


Congress To Consider Pay TV 
The 


Federal Communications Commission 
will wait until Congress reviews and establishes 
policies concerning subscription television before 
it takes any action. The FCC may, nevertheless, 
permit a trial period if Congress refuses to con- 
sider the question during its present session. Con- 
gress, however, has indicated that it wants to de- 
cide upon this matter. The House Interstate Com- 
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merce Committee passed a resolution requesting 
that the FCC delay any pay-as-you-go tele- 
vision trial periods. The Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee has approved a similar resolu- 
tion which also stated that the FCC should not 
grant permission for any television station to en- 
gage in this activity unless authorized by Con- 
gress. Neither house has acted upon these resolu- 
tions. The Senate resolution is of interest to cer- 
tain municipalities because it exempts “com- 
munity antenna systems” and closed-circuit tele- 
vision from being considered as part of the sub- 
scription television problem. 


Recent Municipal Ordinances 

Recent municipal ordinances passed include 
the following: Santa Monica, California, prohib- 
its the erection of any smokestack, chimney, 
building, or other structure in excess of 65 feet if 
within 2,640 feet of the exterior boundaries of 
airport or in excess of 90 feet if within 5,280 feet 
from the airport boundaries. Miami, Florida, will 
pay an attorney on a contingent-fee basis if suc- 
cessful in obtaining a state public utilities com- 
mission order relocating railroad depot tracks 
and yards. All council meetings in Modesto, Cali- 
fornia, shall be open to the public unless the coun- 
cil decides to exclude witnesses in any matter un- 
der investigation or is considering dismissal hear- 
ings of a city official or employee. In Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, the owners of land outside the city will 
receive sewer extensions providing they waive 
rights to protest future annexation. Female cot- 
tonwood and silver leaf poplar trees are de- 
clared nuisances according to a Wauwatosa, Wis- 
consin, ordinance. 


Cities To Aid U.S. Government 

The states of Nebraska, Minnesota, Okla- 
homa, and Iowa have passed laws that allow 
their cities to borrow money to construct and 
lease office buildings and facilities to be used by 
the federal government. Voters in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, have approved a bond issue of $9.6 mil- 
lion for a new post office and court house which 
will be leased to the federal government. The fed- 
eral government has at its disposal $700 million 
to acquire new post offices, custom houses, court 
buildings, and other buildings. It originally in- 
tended to obtain these buildings through a lease- 
purchase arrangement whereby private persons 
would construct the facilities and lease them to 
the government for a yearly rental which would 
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cover the cost of construction, debt and interest 
charges, and a profit. After a certain number of 
years, the government would obtain full owner- 
ship of the facilities. The program was halted 
when private individuals were unable to borrow 
the necessary funds at a rate of interest agreeable 
to the federal government. 


Leaflets and Reports 


Several cities have recently issued special re- 
ports, tax leaflets, and other informational mate- 
rials for the general public. A 1958 calender has 
been issued to all residents in Tucson, Arizona, to 
show the pick-up dates for trash collection by the 
city government. The collections are made twice 
each month, and the collection dates are printed 
on the calendar with red circles around each 
date. Fairfax, Virginia, issued a folder to all citi- 
zens in an area proposed for annexation to the 
town. The folder describes the new municipal 
services that will be extended to the area and the 
cost of annexation for a typical home owner. 
Midland, Michigan, has issued a small pamphlet 
entitled Are You Buying or Building a Home in Mid- 
land? It contains the current costs assessed against 
the property owner for sanitary sewers, side- 
walks, and water mains and gives a brief outline 
of the various city departments directly serving 
the home owner. A special assessment booklet in 
Iowa City, Iowa, outlines the seven steps for se- 
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curing public improvements, the allocations of 
costs and benefits, and the responsibilities of the 
city government. Elgin, Illinois, has prepared 
folders for salesmen and vendors providing prod- 
ucts and services for the city government. Culver 
City, California, has issued a Citizens Handbook for 
Municipal Government to serve as a guide for 
schools, civic groups, and the general public. 
Other cities issuing tax leaflets and other mate- 
rials include Beverly Hills, Santa Fe Springs, and 
Sausalita, California; Mount Prospect, Illinois; 
Philadelphia; Highland Park, Texas; and Fay- 
etteville, West Virginia. 


Joins Soil Bank Program 

Mooresville, North Carolina, is participating 
in the soil bank program of the federal govern- 
ment. Fifteen thousand loblolly pine seedlings 
recently were planted on 15 acres of a municipal 
cemetery reserve. The city has been reimbursed 
for the planting at the rate of $12 per acre. Annual 
federal government payments thereafter will be 
about $135. The pine seedlings have been spaced 
every eight feet with the rows eight feet apart. 
As a condition of federal payment, the town has 
agreed not to cut pulpwood for 10 years. For- 
merly the cemetery reserve was rented to a local 
farmer for cotton, oats, and corn at an annual 
rental of $100. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Society of Planning Officials— 
Washington, D.C., May 18-22, 1958. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada—Milwaukee, June 
8-12, 1958. 

National Association of County Officials— 
Portland, Oregon, August 10-13, 1958. 

National Municipal League—Colorado 
Springs, September 14-17, 1958. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs—Los 
Angeles, September 15-18, 1958. 

National Recreation Association—Atlantic 
City, September 22-26, 1958. 

American Public Works Association—Kansas 
City, Missouri, September 28-October 1, 1958. 

Public Personnel Association—Chicago, Sep- 
tember 28—October 2, 1958. 


National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Boston, October 5-8, 1958. 

National Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials—San Francisco, October 12- 
15, 1958. 

American Institute of Park Executives—New 
Orleans, October 12-16, 1958. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Dallas, October 19-23, 1958. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Cleveland, October 19-22, 1958. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Miami Beach, Florida, October 26-31, 1958. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Miami Beach, 
Florida, November 11-13, 1958. 

American Municipal Association—Boston, 
November 30—December 3, 1958. 





Management Digest 





Reviews Three Philosophies o 
Management . 


HE administrator is assuming an increas- 

ingly important position in society. He 
should possess exceptional qualities in order to 
fulfill this responsibility. He should equip himself 
with knowledge and basic understanding of the 
philosophies of management. Recent trends show 
the development of three major management 
philosophies. He should have an extensive view 
of life, the ability to seek the solutions of prob- 
lems, and a basic understanding of the humanities 
and the social sciences. 

The first philosophy is the scientific approach. 
The administrator is primarily concerned with 
detailed analysis of structural organization and 
extensive studies of work procedures and proc- 
esses. He approaches his problems on a rational 
level and eliminates the unknown and uncertain. 
He is more interested in results than in values. 

The second philosophy is the human relations 
approach. The administrator recognizes the ele- 
ments of individual and group reaction upon the 
bureaucracy of an organization. He realizes that 
the creative and productive powers of an individ- 
ual have to be developed and not forced. He re- 
lies upon people to attain management objectives. 

The third philosophy can best be described as 
“the dynamic approaches to management.” The 
administrator treats the organizational structure 
of management as an evolutionary element. He 
considers all basic approaches to the problem and 
is sophisticated enough to adapt his ideas to 
change. He considers the broad aspects of the 
problem and its effect on other areas. He masters 
his subject completely, displays sound judgment, 
and possesses a logical approach in his daily 
routine. 

The administrator must consider ‘“‘what is 
true, what questions are important, and what 
values should be served in management.” He 
should seflect his philosophical view in his man- 
agement judgment.—“‘Changing Patterns in the 
Philosophy of Management.” By Carl F. Stover. 
Public Administration Review, Winter, 1958. 


Establishes New Tools To Seek 
Effective Management 

HE administrator today needs better meas- 

ures of organizational performance to assist 
him in his responsibility for successful manage- 
ment. The traditional theory of management 
measures performances through the end result of 
production, sales, profits, and cost. It is based on 
scientific management, cost accounting, and a 
hierarchy of organizations derived from the mili- 
tary. 

A new concept has been developed which 
modifies the old approach by considering such 
factors as confidence and trust, motivation, loy- 
alty, group participation, and attitudes. The re- 
sults of these measurements are used not only to 
determine the performance of each department 
and departmental administrator but also to de- 
termine the extent of award for outstanding 
achievements. 

This new approach measures such variables 
as: 
1. Loyalty to the organization. 

2. Conformity to its objectives. 
3. Initiative concerning quality of work, re- 
duction of cost, and improvement of procedures. 

4. Confidence and trust towards the super- 
visor. 

5. Amount and quality of team work. 

6. Effective delegation of authority. 

7. Recognition for ideas, information, and 
experience. 

8. Communication and relationships among 
all organizational strata. 

9. Level of leadership philosophy of manage- 
ment. 

10. Improvement in the aptitude and com- 
petence of individuals associated with the or- 
ganization. 

Trained and competent personnel must deter- 
mine the information derived from these vari- 
ables. These measurements are scientific aids and 
must be treated accordingly. The approach must 
be thorough and well planned, and the results 
analyzed impartially and completely.—‘‘Meas- 
uring Organizational Performance.” By Rensis 
Likert. Harvard Business Review, March-April, 
1958. 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





THE ABANDONMENT OF THE COoUNCIL-MANAGER 
PLAN AMONG THIRD CLAss CITIES IN THE STATE 
or Missouri. Government Research Bureau, 
Park College, Parkville, Missouri. 1958. 32pp. 


An ANALysis oF Loca Tax CoL.ection Costs 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. By Richard F. Schier and 
Eric A. Vadelund. Bureau of Municipal Af- 
fairs, Department of Internal Affairs, Harris- 
burg. 1958. 36pp. (Compares property tax 
collections with costs of collections by various 
local governmental jurisdictions in Pennsyl- 
vania.) 


CHANGING PERSPECTIVES IN PuBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TIon. American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration, 6042 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37. 
1958. 82pp. $5. (Digest of 1957 ASPA national 
conference.) 


GARBAGE COLLECTION AND SEWER SERVICE 
CHARGES FOR Kansas Crry, Missouri. Re- 
search and Budget Department, City Hall, 
Kansas City 6. 1957. 50pp. (See p. 117.) 


INDUSTRIAL ZONING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES. 
Division of Industrial Development, State 
Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin. 1957. 42pp. 


LAND SuspIvision ORDINANCE. Sangamon Coun- 
ty Regional Planning Commission, 617 East 
Jefferson, Springfield, Illinois. 1957. 28pp. $1. 
(Comprehensive ordinance for city of Spring- 
field and contiguous outside area. Includes 
maps and specifications.) 


MopuLarR MANAGEMENT AND HumAN LEADER- 
sHip. By Frank Pieper. Methods Press, Box 
4090, University Station, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. 1958. 288pp. $6.50. (Manual on 
supervisory management for government and 
industry.) 


Tue NATIONAL Municipat Ponicy: 1958. Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, 1625 H Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1958. 17pp. $1. 


OFF-STREET PARKING AND Loapinc. Sangamon 
County Regional Planning Commission, 617 
East Jefferson, Springfield, Illinois. 1957. 12pp. 


$1. (Comprehensive amendment to zoning 
ordinance for city of Springfield.) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN MunicipaL Con- 
GREss, 1957. American Municipal Association, 
1625 H Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
1958. 157pp. $2. (Papers on new municipal 
responsibilities for mental health, recreation, 
aging population, city planning, and other 
topics.) 


Roster oF YOUNG MEN INTERESTED IN ENTERING 
THE Ciry MANAGER Proression. International 
City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1958. 8pp. (See p. 118.) 


THE SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL. By John M. 
Pfiffner. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11. Second edition, 1958. 512pp. 
$6.50. (Revised edition of standard work on 
selection, training, and development of super- 
visors. New material on motivation and train- 
ing.) 

Surveys, SUBDIVISION PLATTING, 
Bounparigs. Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search and Services, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5. 1958. 175pp. $3. (Technical 
manual on legal and engineering factors affect- 
ing land subdivision. Although based on 
Washington law, much of the information 
can be used by city officials in other states.) 


AND AND 


Tue VENDING OF Foops AND Beveraces: A SAnNI- 
TATION ORDINANCE AND Cope. Public Health 
Service. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1957. 17pp. 15 cents. 


Tue Wicomico-Sauissury Community. Govern- 
ment Consulting Service, Fels Institute of Lo- 
cal and State Government, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 7. 1957. Variously 
paged. Copies available from Executive Secre- 
tary, Survey Commission, 119 Calvert Street, 
Salisbury, Maryland. (Comprehensive social, 
economic, and governmental survey of Wico- 
mico County, Maryland, area conducted by 
Fels Institute and sponsored by city, county, 
and chamber of commerce. Particular atten- 
tion given to area potential for industrial de- 
velopment.) 
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Near-Automation Comes to 
Municipal Refuse Disposal 





DEMPSTER-DUMPMASTER 
ye ome Gets 50 to 100 cu. yds. per Trip 


nner oa This new DEMPSTER-DUMPMASTER mechanically picks up 
“Containerized” trash and rubbish . . . and the driver never 
leaves the cab! One DUMPMASTER can service hundreds of 
clean, big-capacity Containers in commercial districts and hous- 
ing projects. The big packer body carries the equivalent of 50 to 
100 cubic yards of refuse to the disposal area in one trip! 
Containers are available in one through six cubic yards 
capacity . . . with or without 
casters. 
When not serving Containers, 
the DUMPMASTER can be used 
on conventional hand-loaded 
packer routes. 











.».PICKS UP LOADED 
CONTAINERS... 








.-. EMPTIES AND 
REPLACES THEM... Mfd. By Dempster Brothers, Inc. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS 
Dept. PM-5, Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


WRITE TODAY [JEMPSTE 


HYDRAULICALLY PACKS To Dept. PM-5 for your free copy of U v p “ A S T E 











WASTE AND RUBBISH the new booklet that describes the 
DEMPSTER-DUMPMASTER. 
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the ELGIN Street King, 





Hydraulic Power Gives You Street Cleaning 
Excellence Never Possible Until Now 


Nowhere will you find a finer engineered street When it comes to big payloads, you just can’t 
sweeper than the hydraulically powered ELGIN beat the STREET KING'S 4-cubic yard (plus) 
STREET KING. You clean more miles of streets ppm ed ene fr apr — stops 

t day and do a better job at the lowest possible OS CONS SOS SOS Maes CS Cay Swe 
aia The brooms are ictieenbaite driven and ea eee daily schedule. Add to this the 
tetanic Geani~dhese auieuin 0 co sweeper’s rugged construction, tremendous 275 


gallon water capacity, ease of operation, bal- 
stant, even pressure on the pavement. Yes, even anced design, attractive appearance and you have 
over rises and depressions. It’s one of the reasons just a few of the reasons why it pays to operate 


why you get all the dirt in a single pass. an ELGIN STREET KING. 


Why not learn all the facts by clipping the coupon today. See for 
yourself how you can improve your whole street cleaning operation. 


J 


Please send me additional STREET KING literature. 


Se shaieneientiacintesnepnsinmcincnsipeommmnsrsiies 





Oe en 


ADDRESS__ a 


' 


city . STATE__ 
PM-58 
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Are your residential streets alive after dark? 


Few municipal services are as noticed and ap- 
preciated by the average citizen as good street 
lighting on the block where he lives. 


For one thing, he can’t miss its very visibility. 
He knows it enables his children to play outside, 
or his wife to stroll to the neighbor’s—safely— 
after dark. He likely notices a more cheerful at- 
mosphere and greater sociability around the 
neighborhood than before modern street lighting 
was installed. 


Besides, his home is his largest material invest- 
ment. He likes the night-long “‘police protection” 





**OUT OF DARKNESS,"’ a new, dramatic 
film story of how one community met its 
street-lighting problems, is now available to 
civic groups, community service organizations, 
etc. This 16-mm, sound, black and white 
movie runs 26 minutes. Borrow a print of 
**Out of Darkness’ from your nearest General 
Electric Apparatus Sales Office. 











that the light gives against break-in and other 
crime. And, after all, why should modern residen- 
tial streets have old-fashioned lighting service—a 
puddle of light up at the corner, if any at all? 
Good street lighting is a bright symbol of good 
municipal service. It’s an example for your 
taxpayers to see and remember every night. Com- 
pare the low-cost of $2.50 to $4.00 per capita 
annually to any other municipal service you can 
provide. This low-cost—a national average—is 
the total needed for good lighting—city limit to 
city limit. Shouldn’t 1958 be the year for your 
community? Write today for information! 


Section 455-17A 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, New | 
York. | 
Please send me a free copy of the 16-page 
bulletin on residential street lighting. | 


| 
er. 
GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management C. ltants — Per. I Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs + Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 








THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


1601 Brookpark Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — C lting E $ 





Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 

dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 

it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization *« Procedure «+ Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation «+ Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 


Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways — Traffic — Parking 
Transportation 
Phone: UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 
Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 


Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. «+ Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory 
Statler Building + Boston 16 


RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 




















2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Screet Chicago 37, Illinois 
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THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1958 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EDITION 


“The Municipal Year Book 
is the most useful and 
comprehensive reference 
source on municipal trends 
in the United States.”— 
The American City. 


“The Municipal Year Book 
answers a very substantial 
number of the day-to-day 
questions of lecal off- 
cials.".—American Munic- 
ipal Association. 


PARTIAL TABLE 


PART ONE 

Governmental Units 
Municipal Highlights of 1957 
Metropolitan and Urbanized Areas 
Metropolitan and Fringe Area Changes 
Urban Places and Population 
Governmental Data for Cities Over 5,000 
Urban Counties 


PART TWO 
Municipal Personnel 

Developments in 1957 
Professional Organizations of City Officials 
Salaries of Chief Municipal Officials 
Personnel Organization, Number of Employ- 

ees, Payroll, Hours of Work, Overtime, etc.— 

Cities over 10,000 


PART THREE 
Municipal Finance 


Developments in Finance Administration 
Assessment and Purchasing 

Muni ipal Debt Data 

Revenues, Expenditures, and Debt 


“The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly rec- 
ommended as the most 
comprehensive, eminently 
practical reference work 
in its field."—National Mu- 
nicipal Review. 


“No city manager should 
be without this Year 
Book.”—Ray W. Witson, 
City Manager, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


OF CONTENTS 


PART FOUR 
Municipal Activities 

Developments in 1957 in Each City Activity 
Tables Giving Individual Data: 

City Planning Data 

Fire and Police Data 

Housing Demolitions 

Municipal Cemeteries 


PART FIVE 
Directories of Officials 
Mayors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 
Directors, Fire and Police Chiefs in all Cities 
over 10,000 by States 
Mayors and Clerks in Cities 5,000 to 10,000 
Council-Manager Cities and City Managers 


IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
MAJOR ACTIVITY 
New Books and Reports Issued in 1957 


Selected Model Municipal Ordinances 
Analysis of Court Decisions Affecting Cities 


596 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 
Price $10, postpaid 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY 


MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37 











PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th ST. | MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Aroor, Michigan 





COMPLETELY REVISED FOURTH EDITION 


THE TECHNIQUE OF MUNICIPAL 


ADMINISTRATION 


First revision of this important manual since 1947 

Presents new approaches in management developed in past decade 
Emphasizes basic philosophy of administration for the executive 
Written for the city manager, department head, and student 


Completely revised; contains new chapters on 
administrative research 
city planning 
administrative organization 


440 pages Now available $7.50 


order from 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














